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Nor was Melbourne House merely a modish meet-
ing-place. Social life there was a creation, with its own
particular charm, its own particular flavour. It was the
flavour of its mistress's personality; virile, easy-going,
astringent. Manners were casual; elaborate banquets,
huge rooms frescoed by Bartolozzi went along with
unpunctualness and informality, "That great ocean,"
says the orderly Lady Granville in a moment of exas-
peration, "where a person is forced to shift for himself
without clue; they wander about all day and sleep
about all the evening; no meal is at a given hour, but
drops upon them as an unexpected pleasure." And the
mental atmosphere, too, was not fastidious.   The
spirit of Melbourne House offered no welcome to the
new romanticism.  It was plain-spoken, it laughed
uproariously at fancifuhiess and fine feelings, it en-
joyed bold opinions calculated to shock die prudish
and the over-sensitive, it loved derisively to strip a
character of its ideal pretensions.   From mischief
though, rather than from bitterness; an unflagging
good humour was one of its two distinguishing at-
tractions. The other was its intellectual vigour. The
inhabitants of Melbourne House were always ready
for an argument; about Whig policy or the character
of the Royal family or Miss Burney's new novel or
Mr. Godwin's curious theories; shrewd, hard-hitting
arguments full of assertion and contradiction, but kept
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